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‘ For ‘‘ The Friend.’’ 
Ixtracts from the Diary of Rebecca Dewees. 
(Continued from page 217.) 
1865. 5th mo. 16th. “Cleanse thou me 
from secret faults, keep back thy servant 
from presumptuous sins, let them not have 
dominion over mé,” has often of late been the 
language of my heart. The many weaknesses 
snd besetments which abound, the errors upon 
the right hand and the left, have been a fruit- 
fil source of discouragement ; and the enemy 
souls would gladly persuade me, that it is 
tain to hope to steer my little bark safely 
sid so many dangers, where many gallant 
thips go down. But it remains to be an un- 
thangeable truth, that “He that dwelleth in 
thesecret places of the Most High shall abide 
wider the shadow of the Almighty.” And 
those who are daily and hourly seeking for 
preservation, even unto the end, will doubtless 
rience it. 
h. Have of late endured much of con- 
fietand deep humiliation, arising from a fear, 
that on one occasion I had been misled, or 
lad not sufficiently tried the fleece, with re- 
grdto my public appearance. May unbound- 
ti goodness and mercy pardon, and preserve 
. errors as on the right hand and on the 


6th mo. 23rd. For all I bless thee; most 
firthe severe. From my inmost soul I desire 
Whless and adore that mercy which has still 
Watched over me for good ; from my inmost 
wl I crave guidance, preservation and direc- 
tion; that the Divine will may be perfected in 
me; that mine may be thoroughly brought 
down let it cost me what it may; that I may 
Yet live to tell of thy goodness, to magnify 

Y great and glorious name, for thou alone 
art worthy. 
10th mo. 29th. Inasmuch as the preserva- 
tion of our spiritual life is more to be desired 

m any thing else; and inasmuch as the 
great Author of our being knows what will 
Most tend to its preservation; does it not be- 
come us with all humility to implore that He 
may deal with us as He may see meet. For 


 § aly without the enjoyment of this —— 


f 


® what comfort can the world bestow? 
Take from me what thou wilt, do thou but 
Remove far from me, I be- 
thee, whatsoever alienates or separates 
om thee! thou Fountain of light and life. 


ash me and I shall be whiter than snow.” 






Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 pér annum; if not paid| bired servants.” It is indeed an unspeakable 


Purge me with hyssop and I shall be clean ;| get not alll his benefits; who forgiveth all thine|glory forever. 
|iniquities; who healeth all thy diseases. Who 
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11th mo. 19th. “Make me as one of thy jredeemeth thy life from destruction; who 
crowneth thee with loving-kindness and ten- 
privilege to be made as one of the hired ser-|der mercies.” 
vants of the King of kings; and earnestly} 1867. Ist mo. 16th. Felt condemnation 
have I desired, if there is that in my way or|this morning for omitting the reading of the 
my doings which mars my progress Zionward, | Holy Scriptures on account of the presence of 
which retards my spiritual growth, or dis-)some who, I bad reason to think, would not 
qualifies me for service in the Lord’s house, be interested therein. Oh when sball I learn 
that He would be pleased to show it unto me,'to acknowledge the Lord in all my ways! 
that He would bring me just where He would|Oh when shall my conduct and conversation 
have me to be, that He would make me just adorn tbat high and holy profession which 
what He would have me to be, that his hand|this people are making before men! May He 
might not spare nor his eye pity until I in-|who sits as a refiner with fire, be pleased to 
deed become his devoted, dedicated follower.|carry on his own work until every thing that 
Make me as one of the hired servants, only so is offensive is even purged away—all this 
that the penny of peace may be mine; or a shrinking from the cross, as well as the very: 
crumb may be granted me from thy bountiful;dregs of hypocrisy and deceit. My spirit is 
table, and the praise shall be ascribed unto; bowed under a deep sense of unworthiness to 
thee, for thou alone art worthy. do the least act of service for the blessed 
1866. 5th mo. 3rd. I feel, O Lord, that I| Master; but, weary of feeding as upon husks, 
am a little child, a very babe in religious ex-|my soul yet longs to be made “as one of the 
perience ; that all important duties and respon-|bired servants,” to be redeemed from all the 
sibilities rest upon me as a wife, as a mother,/corruptions of sin and self, and that the resi- 
as a guardian of the flock; wilt thou, in the|due of my days might yet be devoted to the 
plenitude of thy mercy, give me wisdom to|best of causes and the best of Masters. My 
discharge them to the honor of thy own great|lips have been sealed in silence for months 
and worthy name, and the glory and the|past, and many bave been my searchings of 
praise shall be ascribed unto thee both now |heart lest there was something in my way or 
and forever. my doings which was offensive in the Divine 
6th mo. 30th. A clear and certain knowl-|sight. To be found in my allotment, whether 
edge of thy will, O Lord, is all I crave, with|this be in active service or silent suffering, is 
ability to perform it to the honor of thy great|all that I crave. 
name. Simply to follow thee in the way of} 2nd mo. Ist. Oh how cold, bow lifeless are 
thy holy leadings, neither withholding more|poor mortals, when the blessed beams of the 
than is meet, nor yet presuming to offer the|Sun of Righteousness are withdrawn, how 
sacrifice of fools, is, oftener than the return-)utterly powerless when thy awakening power 
ing day, my petition. Oh help me to dedicate |and virtue are withheld! Ob, Thou helper of 
my few remaining days unto thee; and if|the helpless, be pleased in thy own good time 
there is any thing required at my bands for|to shed abroad thy love in my heart, revive 
the good of immortal souls, oh strengthen me|thy work in the midst of the years; and oh, 
to do it; and the glory and the praise shall be|enable me to do the work of the day while the 
forever ascribed to Thee, for Thou and Thou|day rolls on; and if consistent with thy holy 
only art worthy, with the beloved Son of thy} will, grant unto us the guidance of thy un- 
bosom, both now and forever. erring Spirit in all our goings. The end is 
7th mo. 21st. Felt yesterday while sitting|known unto thee from the beginning, and 
in the select meeting, such sensible enjoyment} what will most tend to thy praise and our 
of that which is better than life, that I felt as|soul’s peace. 
though I was prepared to adopt the language:| 6th mo. 2nd. “The troubles of my heart 
“T am ready to follow thee even to prison|are enlarged. Oh bring thou me out of my 
and to death ;” but I have been forcibly re-|distresses.” Oh the awful responsibility at-- 
minded of the weakness of human nature by|tached to those unto whom is entrusted the 
the reflection, that was the feeling of Peter|training of immortal spirits. In this age of de- 
when our blessed Lord told him, before the|generacy, when so many delusive snares are 
cock crow thou shalt deny me thrice. spread for their feet, who is sufficient for these 
9th mo. 10th. This day completes my 44th|things? Ob Thou, whose tender mercies are 
year, and I sought in silence a little renewal|over all thy works, be pleased to make them 
of strength ; felt afresh strong desires that the |objects of thy chastening love. If they turn 
residue of my days might be unreservedly |away from thy statutes, if they keep not thy 
dedicated to Him who seeth not as man seeth;|commandments,—then visit their transgres- 
and to whom I felt that I could appeal for the|sions with the rod, and their vy: oo with 
integrity of my heart—that above everything /|stripes. But thy mercy take not Thou away 
else, I crave just simply to follow in cbild-like|from them, nor suffer thy faithfulness to fail, 
obedience, neither offending by omission nor|And oh, be pleased to grant us wisdom and 
commission. strength, that we may stand acquitted in thy 
22d. “Bless the Lord, oh my soul, and for-|sight ; for thine is the power and thine is the 


(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” | miseries of such a life, and of the consequence|probably no place out of Africa can match 


Colorado and California. 


of trying to get rich too fast. He had suc- 
(Concluded from page 219.) ceeded to some of the large Spanish owners; 
WHEAT RANCHES. when they were used up by the great drought; 
The last of our California letters was written|bought all the land he could, and then bor- 
from Santa Barbara on the 23d of 7th month,|rowed money to stock it; managing to pay 
1881, and describes an excursion made a few|the interest till the drought came in 1870, 
days before, in a carriage, from that point. when he had to feed all his wheat, cut down 
During the trip, the party passed through |his trees for the cattle to browse, and yet lost 
some of the large wheat farms of lower Cali-|a great many of them. Since then he has 
fornia. The letter says: been constantly sinking deeper and deeper in 
: debt ; and now his only hope is to sell his right 
“ A few miles before getting to Gaudalupe| of redemption of the property. Such is the 
we came out into a grand valley where there | result of trying to make one’s fortune by bor- 
were thousands of acres of wheat, and saw|rowing money.” 
many heading machines at work gathering) [f the ranches instead of containing ten, 
it. But, except the wheat, there was nothing] twenty and thirty thousand acres, under the 
to indicate either civilization or comfort ; no management of one man, were divided up 
farm-houses or gardens, or orchards—nothing into hundreds of small farms, each baving a 
but a dreary waste of wheat, that in growing family on it, what a benefit to California it 
is only exhausting the land for the benefit of| would be! 
some non-resident owner, and in this way un- 
fitting it for the home and support of bun- 
dreds of families. It seems to me that much 


HEAT IN THE COAHUILLA VALLEY. 
“Leaving Los Angeles, 9th mo. 10th, by 


this part of California in its summer tempera. 
ture.” 





For ‘‘ The Friend,” 
The Spirit of Meekness Necessary, 


“ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which 
are spiritual, restore such an one in the spirit of 
meekness; considering thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted.”—Gal. vi. 1. " 
The manner of treating with those who are 

“ overtaken in a fault,” is very clearly pointed 

out by the apostle in the above text; “ Ye 

which are spiritual restore such an one in the 
spirit of meekness.” The apostle seems to have 
not looked toward anything but restoration, 
where “a man had been overtaken in a fault,” 

We know that it is the design of our Heay. 
enly Father that we, through the mediation 
of his beloved Son, should be presented in the 
end, faultless before the throne with exceed. 
ing joy. But our blessed Lord, when person 
ally upon earth, enjoined his disciples “To 
watch and pray lest they should enter into 


of California is cursed, like Ireland, with|the Southern Pacific Railroad, we passed for temptation.” “What I say unto one, I 


absenteeism. 

“ After leaving Arroya Grande we passed 
through a most magnificent rolling country, 
dotted all over with scattering oak trees, and 
much of it covered with wheat, even to thejdined, I tried to replace my thermometer, 
tops of hills several hundreds of feet in height ;!broken the day before, and failing to do so, 
but we saw no houses anywhere, and no other| was told that none would be needed to find 
evidence, but the wheat, that the country had/out that it was hot down in the valley. 


cultivated country. 





| 


inhabitants. We entered the Santa Maria 
valley again about three miles from Central 
City, about two miles of the road to which 
was the deep sandy bed of the river. Around 


that place there is a very fine wheat country,|sand feet above the sea; we then began to 
and the scattered houses, surrounded by trees; 


and gardens, showed that the land was owned | 
by residents. 





For an hour or two after leaving Colton, 
the road gradually ascended till, near the 
northern extremity of the San Jacinto Range, 
we reached an elevation of more than a thou- 
descend into the Coahuilla Valley. As we 
advanced the country became more and more 
sandy and barren. Soon nearly all signs of 


“ We left there on Second-day, and travelled | vegetation disappeared, except here and there 


nearly all day through a great wheat country|a stunted mesquit busb. 


The high rocky 


in which were scattered farm-houses indica-|mountains on either side looked scorched 
ting smaller ranches. About noon we reached |and burnt, and their rough angular outlines, 


Los Alamos, a small village with a number of | 


comfortable-looking houses in the vicinity of 
it. Under the shade of a large oak tree, near 
one of thesc, we stopped to dine, and by per- 
mission made our coffee at their kitchen fire. 
At the store in the town we replenished our 
lunch box, and then journeyed on through a 
most beautiful country, covered with trees 
like a park, around and under which we saw 


fine ripe wheat everywhere, on the right and | 


on the left, as far as the eye could reach ; but 


not a solitary house ; and were told that it all} 


belonged to one man. Our road was hard, 
smooth and level, and two hours drive brought 
us among the hills, and in an hour more we 
ought to have reached “ Ballard’s Station,” 
an old stage-house on the Alamo Pintado, 
where we intended staying for the night. We 
had followed the main road, and the main 
road, our driver said, led there. But we did 
not get to it, and as we followed down a deep 
canyon, things began to look strange to him, 
which he could explain only by supposing that 
a new road had been opened since he travel- 
led there. A Chinese shepherd of whom we 
enquired, if that was the road to Ballards, 





though they were perhaps twenty miles away, 
were as sharp and well defined as if close at 
hand, while their shadows were so intense 
and black as to remind me forcibly of those in 
the moon, as shown by the telescope. 

The air soon became hot beyond anything 
I had ever experienced before, except at the} 
side of a lava stream on Mt. Vesuvius; and it 
was very much the same kind of heat—not! 
sweltering, for we scarcely perspired, and 
were not much oppressed—but scorching. 
To fan was almost to burn one’s face; and to 
hold the hand out of the window in the pass- 
ing current, was like placing it too near a hot 
stove. 

At one place, where the train stopped, I 





picked up a small piece of iron, and by shift- 
ing it rapidly from hand to hand managed to 
carry it into the car, but found no one who 
could hold it more than a second or two in 
their hands. What the temperature was I 
had no accurate means of knowing, but think 
it could not have been much less than 180°. 
We were told by some of the railroad offi- 


cials that the mercury, in the lowest part of 


the valley, which is some 300 feet below the 


a hundred miles or more along the base of the| unto all, watch.” There would have not been 
San Bernardino mountains, through a partly |the need of the injunction, if there was to have 


been no temptation. “ What I say unto one” 


At Colton, near San Bernardino, where we says He, “I say unto all, watch!” And the 
‘apostle, knowing bow all were liable to be 


tempted, could sympathize with those who 
were tempted, so as to be “overtaken ina 


jfault,” and he enjoins it upon “the spiritual)’ 


—those who, through watchful obedience # 
the Ligbt of Christ in their own hearts, had 
been preserved,—* to restore such an one,” 
Restore him to what? Why back again te 
that preserving power which, if abode in, pre 
serves from evil. And it is only as this pre- 
serving power comes to be lived in, and abode 
in, that any become faultless, and are thuspre 
pared to be presented by the Son and Sentef 
God, “faultless before the Father's th 
with exceeding joy.” Seeing “that it is 
the Lord’s mercy that he saveth us” through 
the washing of regeneration and the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost,” it behoves us, undera 
sense of our own inability to keep ourselvesor 
to save ourselves, to let the true meekness #0 
cover our spirits that we may witness pres 
vation in the hour of temptation. 

Our eighth query in the Book of Discipline 
seems to be framed very much in accordanee 
with the apostle’s injunction. We are nt 
only queried with “whether offenders am 
dealt with,” but how are they dealt with? ls 
it in the spirit of meekness, without parti 
in order for their help? And where labor® 
ineffectual, to place judgment upon them in the 


\authority of truth? It is only as the true meg 
ness is abode in, that judgment goes forth in 
Truth’s own authority. If offenders are dealt 


with regularly, and it is not in that “spirit 
meekness” which desires their help, surely the 
end of discipline is not answered. 

We cannot but feel sensible, let the cause bt 
panes it may, that our meetings, both for wor 
ship and discipline, are not held in the fulne 
of that power in which they were first ga 
ered. In the absence of that fulness we aft 





said yes; and we went on and on until near 


sunset, when we came to the ranch-house of|in the shade. 


level of the sea, not unfrequently rises to 135° 


in the more danger of being led on in our 
power to the hurting of the pure life ; and 
in danger of passing “ judgment” in our owl 


R. T. Buell, the owner of “Tonata,” an im- 
mense ranch of more than 26,000 acres. He 
consented to keep us for the night, and before 
we left the next morning, which we did very 
early, we got. considerable insight into the 


Arizona has places that are decidedly hot.|authority, instead of that authority which out 
Even at Tucson, which is 2500 feet above the|discipline enjoins, viz: “In the authority @ 
sea, the mercury this summer rose to 110° in| Truth.” Thus we may be transgressors ¢ 
the shade; and Yumo, on the Colorado, has|selves whilst issuing our testimony agai 
the reputation of being much hotter. Butjoffenders. if 
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Our Saviour warns those in the days of his|sitting in quietness, ere she left. us to proceed 

flesh (which warning applies to our day also)|on her way. 

inst supposing that some were sinners} How welcome in these days would be such 
above others because they fell under more suf-|as she was, to fill the place she bas left in the 
fering. “Those eighteen upon whom thetower| gatherings of the people, and in social oppor- 
in Siloam fell and slew them, think ye that|tunities! The Psalmist has said: “The right- 
they were sinners above all men that dwelt/eous shall inherit the land, and dwell therein 
jn Jerusalem? I tell you, nay: but except ye|forever,” and with the memories of these 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish.’—Luke}|there may come a blessing. 
xiii. 4, 5. Chester County, Ist mo. 22d, 1882. 

How many there are in this day who are 
slain for the present as to their usefulness in oath 7 
Society by the “falling of a tower” of their Reminiscences of Departed Worthies. 
own erecting! Such persons are often objects} Our esteemed friend William Kirkwood, a 
of commiseration and pity ; and their friends| minister from Caln, attended Bucks Quarterly 
need to remember the exhortation: “ Brethren,|Meeting held at Buckingham, but was silent 
ifa man be overtakeh in a fault, ye which are|throughout the meeting for worship, and bad 
spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of|very little to communicate in that for discip- 
meekness, considering thyself lest thou also|line. He also attended a meeting appointed, 
be tempted ;” and also to beed the warning—|at his request, at 3 o’clock on First-day after- 
“Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed |noon, at Falls. Invitation had been liberally 
lest be fall.” extended, and the gathering was large; but 
here also, doubtless to the disappointment of 
many, he sat in silence throughout the meet- 


ing. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 





For “‘ The Friend.” 


natural will; but a minister of the sanctuary, 
and of the true tabernacle, which the Lord 
has pitched, and not man; and who is willing 
to take up his cross, and it may be, suffer in 
painful silence, rather than hand forth that 
bread which comes not from above, and can- 
not nourish up the soul unto everlasting life. 
And it may be that He who sees us as we are, 
and feeds us with food convenient for us, 
sometimes seals up the fountain, and checks 
the flow of the gospel stream, where the ex- 
pectations of the people are too much out- 
ward,—more anxious to be fed with words, 
than to draw near to the Master of assemblies, 
who can administer to our needs as effectually 
in our silent gatherings, as by his most gifted 
instruments. It is our duty to be thankful 
for his Divine manifestations, whether they 
be dispensed immediately, or instrumentally, 
and it is also our duty to be resigned and for- 
bear to murmur when these favors are with- 
held ; for surely it is nothing short of murmur- 
ing against the dispensations of Providence, 
to find fault with ministers for sometimes con- 
tinuing silent throughout the religious meet- 


The Memory of the Just is Blessed. A member of Falls Meeting shortly after-| ing; for their silence is not of themselves, but 
“The Notes of Travel,” published lately in | wards thus recorded his impressions relative|}of Him in whom they live, and move, and 
the columns of “The Friend,” have no doubt jto these interesting circumstances, “i do be-| have their being. That preaching is not pro- 
been interesting to many readers and to somejlieve that those meetings were profitable sea-/fitable to us, which pleases the imagination 
particularly so, who have met by the way the |sons, and that it is sometimes good to disap-! but benefits not the heart. And although those 
names of those who crossed their pathway in| point that eager propensity to hear preaching,!not of our Society may not see the beauty of 
early life, to whom memory has oft since re-|which some of us are too prone to gratify.’ silent worship, and some of our members may 
eurred, as living witnesses to that which may |The friend has suffered no loss of merit in my|not be sufficiently acquainted with living si- 
be attained unto in very simplicity and noth-|estimation, by sitting silent through those lence in our solemn assemblies ; yet, as we be- 
ingness of self, through the sufficiency of|meetings; but he has rather given evidence come thoroughly acquainted with true spirtual 
grace bestowed. Dear aged Mercy Ellis is as of being a true gospel minister, dependent) worship, we will not feel disappointed and 
one of these to me, and I can but admire how|upon the Great Head of the Church for his displeased when the Lord does not move his 
lasting the impressions and the love which|puttings forth and going before, and that he servants to preach to us, and to pray for us; 
were begotten from only a comparatively|was afraid to go forward, unless at his Mas-| but we shall be enabled to say, ‘Thou know- 
passing acquaintance. ter’s bidding. It doubtless is a dangerous est, O Lord, what is best for us, do with us 
More than half a century ago, my residence | thing to trifle with Omnipotence, and sorrow- as seemeth good in thy sight, dispense thy 
for a few years was about ninety miles from ful might have been the consequence of hand-|favors to us when thou thinkest best, and 
the city of Philadelphia, on the direct road to!ing forth counsel in bis own strength, in his withhold thy bounteous hand when thou 
Muncy. Our home, at that time, afforded|own will and wisdom, and without Divine’ pleasest ; thy will, not ours be done.’ I trust 
every accommodation to Friends travelling|authority. By thus going forth without his that those meetings will have their use, they 
to and from the city; and Mercy Ellis was|true Guide, he might have missed his way, may lead some who are not well acquainted 
the most frequent visitor, generally stopping|might have brought reproach upon his pro-| with our principles to inquire into the nature 
over night. These opportunities were con-|fession, might have endangered the peace of of spiritual worship, and may be a salutary 
ducive to our best welfare; and though her|his own mind, and most likely would have disappointment to some of our own mem- 
features are not vividly remembered, the|left the people entirely unprofited: 1 believe) bers.” 
sweetness of voice, with the love her coun-|that I have a greater love for ao friend be- 
tenance betrayed, fadeth not from the mind. |cause the gospel message flowed not from him} «sis ; 
Oft since then, when fancied inability, or alin the tee madeiinen for worsbip brought into Modern and Primitive Teaching. 
Willingness to permit small obstacles to deter|notice ; and although I rejoice at the privi-| In a recent issue of a Journal professedly 
me, have tempted me to omit the exertion to|lege of hearing gospel communications from published in the interest of our Society, are 
attend meetings, her energy and zeal have|anointed ministers, yet it unquestionably is| the following words: “In this grand age of 
profitably come to mind. better that our religions meetings should be|discovery and invention, the simple ‘Old 





For “‘ The Friend.” 





She belonged to Philadelphia Yearly and |held in silence, than, in an assembly met to- 
Quarterly Meetings, held perhaps 160 miles| gether for the solemn purpose of worshipping 


‘Story’ has been re-stated—presented in ‘ dis- 


| solving views’ of a ‘first experience,’ of a 


from’ her home, which she mostly or often at-| Almighty God, there should be an oration|‘ secohd experience’—the one ‘justification,’ 
tended, travelling in a private conveyance, |proceeding merely from the will and wisdom|the other ‘sanctification.’ 

ofttimes with but one horse to carry two or\of man. No doubt but what it was a trial to| “This problem of ‘fast and loose,’ saved and 
three over the long distance of mountains|the dear friend to see that large congregation | not saved ; a justification that leaves a carnal 
and hills. She was nearly 75 years of age at/at the Falls separate under such circum-|mind, ‘which is enmity against God, is not 
that time, small in stature, and in appearance |stances, who had met together at his request,;subject to the law of God, neither indeed can 
not very able for such long journeys ; yet she|and with the expectation of hearing the gos-|be,’ has bewildered many minds, and could 


never spoke of feeling weary. 
The interest and sympathy she manifested|would have gladly encouraged his fellow- 
toward the young endeared her to them. mortals, in gospel love, to set their faces 
She could but observe that as Friends our|/toward Zion, and seek an inheritance incor- 
family was wandering, having no meeting of|ruptible, that fadeth not away, bad it been 
our own people to attend; but she did not|his Divine Master's will that such was his al- 


pel message from his lips; and doubtless he|safely be replaced by the old fashioned teach- 


ing of our fathers upon these matters; and if 
that teaching should come in the very lan- 
guage of their sound old formulas, perhaps it 
would only be so much the better for the 
Church.” 


often allude to this, or utter the language of|lotted service; but this dear friend chose| The above is from the pen of one who in 
condemnation, or speak of her fears. She was|rather to obey Divine injunction, than gratify|the article says: “I most fully endorse the 
more frequently led to encourage us with the/the erring will of man. And surely this care-| plain and clear delineation of Christian life 
inviting language, “Ob taste and see that the|fulness and submission, is evidence that he is}and character as taught by this—in our So- 
Lord is good.” This she often repeated in|not a man-made minister, who can preach at ciety new—‘school of teachers, when they 
religious opportunities, at the times of ourlsuch times, and at such places, as suit his|deseribe a justified. and sanctified Christian. 
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The teaching of “a justification that leaves a 
carnal mind, which is enmity against God,” 
can only bewilder the seeking mind. At best 
the new school of teachers bas a bewildering 
effect. Therefore we may consult the teach- 
ing of our fathers “in the very language of 
their sound old formulas,” in the full assur- 
ance that it will be “so much better for the 
‘Churecb.” 

William Penn, in his “Primitive Chris- 
tianity Revived,” has the following: 

_ We do believe, that Jesus Christ was our 
holy sacrifice, atonement, and propitiation ; 
that he bore our iniquities, and that by his 
stripes we are healed of the wounds Adam 
ave us in his fall; and that God is just in 
orgiving true penitents upon the credit of 
that holy offering Christ made of himself to 
God for us, and that what He did and suffered, 
satisfied and pleased God, and was for the sake 
of the fallen man, that had displeased God ; 
and through the offering up of bimself once 
for all, through the eternal Spirit, lle hath 
forever perfected those in all times that were 
sanctified, who walked not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit.” 

“Tn short, justification consists of two parts, 
or hath a twofold consideration, viz: Justifi- 
cation from the guilt of sin, and justification 
from the power and pollution of sin; and in 
this sense, justification gives a man a fulland 
clear acceptance before God. For want of 
this latter part it is, that so many souls, re- 
ligiously inclined, are often under doubts, 
scruples, and despondencies, notwithstanding 
all that their teachers tell them of the extent 
and efficacy of the first part of justification. 
It is too general an unhappiness among the 
professors of Christianity, that they are apt 
to cloak their own active and passive dis- 
obedience, with the active and passive obedi- 
ence of Christ.” ' 

“The first part of justification, we do rever- 
ently and humbly acknowledge, is only for 
the sake of the death and sufferings of Christ; 
nothing we can do, though by the operation 
of the Holy Spirit, being able to cancel old 
debts, or wipe out old scores. It is the power 
and efficacy of that propitiatory offering, upon 
faith and repentance, that justifies us from 
the sins that are past; and it is the power of 
Christ’s Spirit in our hearts that purifies and 
makes us acceptable before God. For till the 
heart of man is purged from sin, God will 
never accept of it. He reproves, rebukes and 
condemns those that entertain sin there, and 
therefore such cannot be said to be in a justi- 
fied state; condemnation and justification 
being contraries. So they that hold them- 
selves in a justified state by the active and 
passive obedience of Christ, while they are 
not actively and passively obedient to the 
Spirit of Christ Jesus, are under a strong and 
dangerous delusion.” 


The above is a sample of the teachings of 


our fathers in these matters—which teaching 
is founded on the Scriptures, and will not be- 
wilder the truly seeking mind. 
: A. 8. 
Ontario, 1st mo. 16th, 1882. 


A Forgiving Spirit—He that cannot for- 
give others, breaks the bridge over which he 
must pass himself; for every man had need 
to be forgiven.— Herbert. 


When God afflicts thee, think He hews a rugged stone. 
Which must be shaped, or else aside as useless thrown. 


Selected. 
REST FOR THE WEARY. 


When life’s sorrows ’ronnd me gather; 
When wy heart is dumb with woe, 
When the chast’ning rod is o’er me, 
And I faint beneath the blow, 
How wy soul with eager longing 
Seeks the goodly land and blest— 
“ Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.” 


When the skies are black and low’ring, 
Angry waters ’round me roar, 

And the sands beneath are crumbling, 
From my weary feet and sore; 

Still my straining eyes are looking 
Far beyond the billow’s crest, 

“ Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.” 


When the flowers of hope are faded, 
Chilled and dead before they’re blown, 
Fruits of pleasure turned to ashes 
Fre their joys are felt or known, 
To my son! there comes sweet comfort— 
“ Peace, be still! He knoweth best. 
Soon the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.” 


From the loved ones who are resting, 
Who have passed the “Golden Door,” 
Come in whispers to my spirit, 
Greetings from the other shore, 
From the shining streets of glory— 
Golden streets their feet have pressed— 
“ Herve the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.” 


When, at last, there comes the anguish— 
Comes the shroud, the pall, the bier, 

Tired hands shall then be folded 
O’er the heart then closed to fear, 

And my head shall sink in slumber— 
Sweetly sleep on Jesus’ breast. 

“ There the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.” 


Selected, 


TO MY DOG “ BLANCO.” 


My dear, dumb friend, low lying there, 
A willing vassal at my feet, _ 

Glad partner of my home and fare, 
My shadow in the street. 


I look into your great brown eyes, 
Where love and loyal homage shine, 

And wonder where the difference lies 
Between your soul and mine! 


I scan the whole broad earth around 
For that one heart which, leal and true, 
Bears friendship without end or bound, 
And find the prize in you. 


I trust you as I trust the stars; 
Nor cruel loss, nor scoff of pride, 

Nor beggary, nor dungeon-bars, 
Can move you from my side! 


As patient under injury 
As any Christian saint of old, 
As gentle as a lamb with me, 
But with your brothers bold ; 


More playful than a frolic boy, 
More watchful than a sentinel, 
By day and night your constant joy 

To guard and please me well. 


I clasp your head upon my breast— 

The while you whine and lick my hand— 
And thus our friendship is confessed, 

And thus we understand! 


Ah, Blanco! did I worship God, 
As truly as you worship me, 
Or follow where my Master trod 

With your humility, 


Did I sit fondly at his feet, 
As you, dear Blanco, sit at mine, 
And watch Him with a love as sweet, 
My life would grow divine! 


—J. G, Holland. 


BE NOT FAITHLESS BUT BELIEVING, 


Father, thy oft rebellious one, 
Doth still regard the clouds, 
Unmindful of that glorious sun, 
Thy wisdom only shrouds. 


Oh shall our spirits never learn 
The teachings of thy love, 

That bids us constantly to yearn 
For thee—and things above? 


Yet willingly to bide the veil 
Thou sometimes drops between 
Our anxious, longing, weeping sight, 
And that blest home unseen, 


To trust thee on,—all fruitless care 
To cast in faith aside ; 

To ask thy aid in secret prayer, 
And feel thou wilt provide. 


To watch and wait each lonely hour, 
When thou hast turned away, 

Remembering that thy unseen power 
Is with us every day, 


Only a little moment hid 
From our too slender faith, 

That we may list with quickened ear 
To what thy Spirit saith. 


Oh ’tis by faith we come to thee, 
Or reach thy changeless light ; 

And could our spirits always see, 
It were not faith but sight. 


_—- 


Puritans vs. Quakers. 


(Coneluded from page 220.) 

Ann Austin and Mary Fisher arrived at Boston 
early in 1656. Acting-Gov. Bellingham ordered 
them to be seized, their persons searched for marks 
of witchcraft, and their papers burned by the com 
mon hangman. They were then shipped back to 
England. In October, 1656, eight more Quaker 
landed in Boston, and, like the others, were prompt, 
ly seized and thrown into jail. Thus these Quaker 
were punished, not for what they had done, but 
for what the magistrate imagined they might do) 
Furthermore, at this time there was no law 
Quakers, and the colonists, aware of the w 
of their position, passed laws to meet the case. This 
was practically before a Quaker had appeared i 
New England, or had any opportunity to coi 
“lawlessness.” Quakers coming into Massach 
were to “ be forthwith committed to the house @ 
correction, and at their entrance to be severely 
whipped, and by the master thereof to be kept com- 
aul at work, and none suffered to converse oF 
speak with them during their imprisonment.” Mas 
ters of vessels were subject to a fine of £100 for 
bringing a Quaker into any part of the jurisdiction, 
and required to givesecurity to take him away 
In the following year the severity of the laws 
increased. A fine of forty shillings for a h 
was imposed for harboring Quakers, and the forfeit’ 
ure for bringing them in was enforced by a mom 
rigid rule. It was furthermore ordered that every 
Quaker coming into the jurisdiction, after having: 
been once banished, should “for the first offe’ 
suffer the loss of one ear; for the second offence thé 
loss of the other, and fora third offence should havée- 
his tongue bored through with a hot iron.” Andit 
October, 1658, the penalty of death was decreed 
against all Quakers who should return after they 
had been banished. Let us do the fathers the jas 
tice to say that the death penalty was passed by & 
bare majority, and after much opposition. 

The federal commissioners soon wrote to the Gen- 
eral Court of Rhode Island remonstrating against the 
leniency of its policy toward these “cursed heretics.” 
Here they were enjoying such a refuge as the early 
Puritans themselves had found in Holland. The 
reply of Gov. Arnold contained a significant 
va 


uable suggestion, which the magistrates of Mase, 


sachusetts Bay had done well to adopt. It had 
his experience that where the Quakers are “ suffe 


to declare themselves freely, there they least desire 


to come; and that they are likely to gain more 


lowers by the conceit of their patient sufferings than’ 


by consent to their pernicious sayings.” 
But brandings, whippings and croppings of e: 
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had but little effect in keeping out the Quakers.|tion. Gov. Endicott treated his demand with deri- 
especially did they swarm to Massachusetts, as'sion. Not without. reason did poor Christison ex- 
the hot-bed of bigotry, and, therefore, in the great-| claim against such “ nionstrous illegality,” that the 
et need of their remonstrances and preachings.|‘‘ Magna Charta was trodden down, and the guaran- 
The cruelties inflicted upon them would seem in-|tees of the colonial charter utterly disregarded.” 
edible if not too well authenticated. Nicholas} But his cruel sentence was destined never to be exe- 
Upsall, a venerable arid highly-respected cittzem,|cuted. In the meantime the General Court had met, 
for showing some compassion to Quakers in prison,|and public oo to the rigorous policy of the 
was himself thrown into the same = fined and|magistrates had made itself heard in indignant 
panished, and suffered incredible hardships for his|threats and protests. The contest of will was over. 
humanity. Sarah Gibbens and Dorothy Waugh/The spirit of humanity had uttered itself in over- 
were imprisoned three days without food, then| powering tones, and the softening sway of gentle 
“whipped with a three-fold knotted whip, tearing| patience, under suffering, had, at length, melted the 
the fh,” and afterward banished. In September, |ice of Puritan austerity. 
1658, Holden, Copeland and Rouse, who had twice| The zealous defenders of the Puritans hasten to 
come back after banishment, each had the right ear/ affirm that the barbarity of the law was justified on 





the offences were not committed until long after 
the brunt of the persecution had passed. Deborah 
Wilson and Lydia Wardell appeared naked, the 
first in November, 1662, anu the last in May, 1663, 
and Mary Brewster went about in sackcloth in 1667. 
The act of the two poor deluded Godivas was one of 
fanaticism, or, more properly, of insanity itself, dis- 
approved by the body of the sect. The substance, 
then, of these sweeping charges, after due sifting 
leaves but three cases, not one of which is connec 
with the “position of things here in May, 1661.”— 
Dr. Ellis in Boston Advocate. 

The incivility and abusive language of the Qua- 
kers are often urged as an excuse for the treatment 
which they received. They believed that they were 
doing God’s work, and naturally denounced their 


cat off by the constable. The law compelling all 

ns to attend meeting under a penalty of 5 shil- 
ings was rigidly enforced, and caused great distress 
among the Quakers. The fines often accumulated 
toa large amount against the same person, and 
many were thrown into jail, and- their cows, sheep 


the ground that Quaker doctrines seemed subversive 
to all established order. But the same argument is 
equally applicable to the case of the Moors in Spain 
and the Huguenots in France. ‘The fears of one 


class of men are not the measure of the rights of} 


another.” The plea of the magistrates, that all 


persecutors, and in language not remarkable for its 
charity or delicacy. Ministers were stigmatized as 
“‘ Baal’s priests,” “the seed of the serpent,” “ the 
brood of Ishmael,” “ painted sepulchres,” &. But 
in extravagance of language, the Puritans often 
\rivalled their victims. Cotton Mather writes: “In 


and other substance taken from them, and their 
families reduced to utter destitution. A law had 
also been passed requiring all persons to take the 
oath of fidelity to the country. As Quakers could 
not take an oath, they could not be protected in per- 


mankind was aware of the sanguinary character of Quakerism, the sink of all heresies, we see the vomit 
their laws, and that whoever rushes upon the sword | cast out in the by-past ages by whole kennels of se- 
is a self-murderer, does not excuse the men who held ;ducers licked up again for a newdigestion.” Inthe 
the sword from being accessories to the crime. And/matter of offensive epithets, the two parties were 
the Puritan founders, by ignoring the fact that it| pretty evenly matched. The language of contro- 
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son or estate by the laws, and were the helpless prey 


was the conscience of the Quakers which moved |versy of that age was not notable for urbanity or de- 
ofevery designing rogue and swindler. The case of|them to question the righteousness of the law, and | 


the Quaker then seemed to stand something like} by charging it solely to their obduracy, claim, in ef- 
this: If he stayed away from the Puritan “steeple-| fect, that there could be no conscientiousness except 
house,” he would be fined; if he went there, and| within their own hearts. The statement of Dr. Ellis, 
the Spirit moved him to utter a protest, he would be is probably literally true, that “at any stage of the 
fined again ; if he chose to attend his own meeting, | proceedings against them (the Quakers), even when 
he would inevitably be fined. If driven to a perfect) on the gallows, each and all of them were at perfect 
frenzy of fanaticism by his sufferings, he should re-| liberty to go off unharmed.” But the Quaker knew 


corum, 


But what the Puritan clergy, who were the insti- 
gators of the laws, most violently opposed, was the 
theology of the Quakers. This was the primary 
cause of the persecution, and this the Puritan minis- 
ters never for a moment faltered in their determi- 
nation to root out. The Friends were sometimes 
punished for abusiveness of language, but the re- 


vile his persecutors, fine and imprisonment were his 
certain fate, supplemented, perhaps, by the branding 
iron and whipping post. If unable to pay his fines, 
his property would be confiscated, an 
lable to be sold intoslavery. Truly a disheartening 
t for the outlawed Quaker. 
riends who were fined, imprisoned or scourged, by 
order of the General Court, was about 30. The num- 
ber punished in a like manner by sentence of the 
gunty courts, is not ascertained. 

In 1659 Puritan persecution reached its climax by 
the judicial murder of four persons, but it was done 
amid much murmuring and public protest. In the 
ammer of that year, Mary Dyer, William Robinson, 
aad Marmaduke Stevenson, three exiled Quakers, 
returned to Boston. They were tried, condemned, 
and in the following October the two men were 
langed on Boston Common, but Mary Dyer’s sen- 
tence, at the intercession of her son, was commuted 
to banishment. . She soon came back, however, and 
m the Ist of the following June was again led to the 
ore. Being offered her life on condition that 

would go away and stay away, she replied: 
“Nay, I cannot; for, in obedience to the will of the 
I came, and in his will I will abide faithful to 

the death.” The brand of that day’s infamy will 
never disappear from the annals of the Puritan 
founders. In all these barbarities the clergy hearti- 
ly concurred. In pronouncing sentence of death 
Upon the Quakers, in defiance of the law of England 
and the patent from which all his authority was de- 
rived, Gov. Endicott exceeded his authority and 
into the double guilt of treason and mur- 


he himself 


‘this would be a weak and fatal concession. Hold- 
ing duty paramount, he could die, but would not 
deny the truth nor surrender his sacred mission, 
He had resolved to-break down Puritan intolerance. 
jeven though it cost him his life. He conquered, 





The number of| and left to posterity the invaluable legacy of religi- 


ous freedom. 

Upon the question of the historical accuracy of 
the “King’s missive,” over which there has been 
some recent discussion between the Quaker poet and 
Dr. George E. Ellis, through the medium of the Bos- 
ton Advertiser, it is not now necessary to dwell at 
any length. Suffice it to say that Mr. Whittier’s in- 
formation upon the effect of the royal mandamus 
seems to have been well founded and derived from 
authentic sources. True, some of the inhuman laws 
suspended on receipt of the King’s instructions were 
revived in October, 1662. But, even these were re- 
enacted with some modifications, while the death 
penalty for Quakers never again disgraced the sta- 
tute books of Massachusetts Bay. ’ 

For a little while after the discontinuance of capi- 
tal punishment, the antics of the sufferers grew more 
absurd and annoying than before. Railings, pro- 
phesyings and disturbances became more numerous 
than ever. Lydia Wardell, at Newbury, and Debo- 
rah Wilson, at Salem, were constrained to appear 
naked “as a sign.” Mary Brewster entered the Old 
South Church in a gown of sackcloth, with her face 
ismeared with lampblack. But, as the severity of 
the persecution relaxed, so the fanaticism of the 
Quakers declined, their absurdities became less fre- 
quent, and were soon heard of no more. As the 


. It would, indeed, seem as if the magistrates|colony grew stronger the magistrates became more 


“Bereft of light, their seeing had forgot.” 

They might have perceived that, while they proceed- 

fom one severity to another, the evil they were 
seeking to crush augmented rather than diminished. 
For every Quaker hanged five were ready to take his 
Place. The next victim was William Leddra. He 
Was offered his life on the condition of going to Eng- 
land and not returning, to which he replied, “I have 
no business there; I stand not in my own will, but 
in the will of the Lord; to make you the promise, I 
cannot.” On the following day, March 14, 1661, his 
name was added to the list of martyrs. 

While Leddra’s trial was still in progress, Wen- 
lock Christison appeared before the court. There 
Was something milion in hiscourage, At his trial 

¢ demanded to know if the court was bound by the 
law of England, and, on receiving an affirmative re- 
ply, declared that there was no English law for hang- 
ing Quakers, and appealed to England for protec- 
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confident in their own power and security, better re- 
conciled to the existence of dissent, and more wil- 
ling to relax those severities which in their early 
weakness they had deemed essential. 

It is commonly asserted that Quaker persecution 
owed its origin, not to the settled purpose of the 
founders to permit no difference of opinion among 
them on religious subjects, but to the effrontery and 
indecency of the persecuted. But it is most evident 
that Quaker excesses were engendered by Puritan 
persecution, Quaker men were stripped of all their 

roperty, starved in Puritan jails, tortured and muti- 
ated; Quaker women dragged through jeering 
crowds, stripped for the lash, until, driven to a 
perfect frenzy by their inhuman treatment, they 
were goaded on to acts of defiance and indelicacy. 
“ But an offence against manners oat not be pun- 
ished by a crime against nature.” The “ offenders 
against decency” were not only few in number, but 


cords show that they more frequently suffered for 
refusing to attend the established church, for attend- 
ing Quaker meetings, for returning after banishment 
or for refusing to take oath. After the persecutions 
for religion were over, we may search the records in 
vain for a single instance of imprisonment or arrest. 
The laws inspired by dread of Quaker heresies, speak 
of “ blasphemous opinions,” “ cursed heretics,” their 
“denial of all established forms of worship,” and 
|“ their withdrawal from church assemblies.” 
| Much as we condemn the fathers in their treat- 
‘ment of the early Friends, we must not fail to bear 
in mind the fact that, while a very large minority 
was constantly opposed to these cruelties, a reaction 
ended them. Even Cotton Mather, writing in 1695, 
says: “I will not, I cannot, make myself a vindica- 
tor of all the severities with which the zeal of some 
eminent men hath sometimes enraged and increased, 
rather than reclaimed, these miserable heretics.” It 
,was an age, hard, coarse and intolerant. Persecution 
|was practised by every dominant sect in Christen- 
dom. It is hard for men with the power in their 
own hands to respect the rights of others. ‘The 
Puritans, with all their pure and lofty principles, 
were very fallible in their judgments, and we cannot 
expect them to rise very far above the prejudices of 
their age. We must rather “walk backward and 
throw over their memories the mantle of charity and 
excuse, saying reverently, ‘Remember the tempta- 
tion and the age.’” The verdict of impartial his- 
tory, viewing their piety, patriotism and moral 
worth, their ‘ceeaaee sacrifices, and the almost 
unparalleled difficulties with which they had to 
contend, must pronounce the New England Puri- 
tans, despite all their faults and weaknesses, the 
most remarkable body of men the world has ever 
seen. The Quakers live in the works that follow 
\them; in a civilization better, because purified by 
the searching fire of persecution ; in a higher plane 
‘of mercy, justice and equality; in the “ religious 
freedom which is now our life.” 
|The Puritan spirit perishing not, 

To Concord’s yeomen the signal sent ; 

And spake in the voice of the cannon-shot 

That severed the chains of a continent. 

With its gentle mission of peace and good-will, 

The thought of the Quaker is living still, 

And the freedom of soul he prophesied, 

Is gospel and law where its martyrs died.” 





Labor.—W hat men want is, not talent, it is 
|purpose; in other words, not the power to 
lachieve, but the will to labor. 
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For “ The Friend.” | structed in Methodism, and that it behooved/other day by a Brush dynamo-electric mg: Th 
Religious Items, &e. him to maintain the dignity and pre-eminence|chine. Part of the conducting wire was not use 
English Methodism.—One of the attenders of the parent body. I think, if any of the/jinsulated, and was lying on the floor, He | and 
at the Methodist Ecumenical Ceuncil beld| American delegates had a hankering after|touched the stand of a lamp which formed boo 
in London last year, has sent a communica-|ritualistic service, that balf bour’s experience|part of the conducting system. His the 
tion to the Christian Advocate, pointing out would effectually cure them of their weakness |then formed a connection through the ground’ _ 
the difference between English and American |and folly. to the naked wire, and contracted bis museleg 
Metbodism. He considers the comparatively} Judging from what I saw and heard in the so as to cause his hand to clinch the la 
slow growth of the English Methodist socie- Conference, I would say that some of the minor Ten lamps were in circuit at the time, and 80 — 
ties to be due to their leaning towards the|sects, and notably the large body of ‘ Primi- much current was passed through him that 
Episcopal Church, into which the children of tive’ Methodists, retain more of the fire, zeal,|eight of them were extinguished. He wag = 
their richer members steadily drain, as a and earnestness of early Methodism than the| powerless to unclasp his hand. Every mus y 
mother church, and more respectable in social ‘Wesleyan Connection.’ ' ; cle in his body was paralyzed. His face wag inte 
standing. The reason given for using the liturgy of|distorted; his lungs were so acted upon that ing 
He says: “John Wesley himself strenuous- the Established Church is that it attracts to|he could scarcely breathe. He could only Ne 
ly resisted to his death a separation from the|the chapels and secures the support of some | utter a faint and unnatural cry. The work. I 
Established Church of England. But for the} who would not otherwise attend. Admitting | men in the place fled from the workshop, be. fere 
Revolution which separated the Colonies from this to be true, no permanent advantage is lieving that some explosion was about to ha pre 
Great Britain, he would never have allowed jgained by it. The chapel becomes merely a pen. A friend came up and tried to unl to. 
the Societies in America to take form as an| preparatory school to the Established Church.|his hand, It was impossible. He then lifted trai 
independent church organization. He never Its services are apt to become so formal and his legs from the ground. This broke the ein the: 
granted that much to the Methodists of Eng- high-toned that the common people, who are cuit, and his hands were released, while burn. whi 
land and Ireland. He kept them inasubordi-|always the foundation and hope of any soci-|ing sparks flew to his hands in the action of imp 
nate and most humiliating position as “So-jety, are not attracted, but rather repelled. | breaking the circuit. He was insensible, but whi 
cieties,” not a “ Church,” and depending upon |The result, isa weak society, of little spiritual) has since then greatly recovered, and has de ] 
the clergy of the Established Church for the |life, and very slow growth. - | Vised an improvement to the lamp which will lite 
sacraments. Much dissatisfaction existed dur-| This leaning toward the Establishment!prevent a recurrence of such an accident,” feel 
ing his life, both among preachers and peo-; weakens the power of Methodism with the} Fires in New Jersey Swamps.—The fires was 
ple, at this humiliating position. His per-|masses. ine which burned in the great Jersey swamps all On 
sonal influence, combined with his great abili- It is a significant fact that many of the summer raged until the Tenth month. tha 
ties, and long eminent public services, hushed | members, as soon as they get a little up in ing across the meadows from the Bergen bills, ree 
the murmurings of discontent, and kept the the world, or wish to get up, leave the chapels ‘one could see no evidences of fire except the spe 
movement in progress while he lived. But, and join the Established Church. It is aisoa blackened surface and an almost imperceptible scie 
soon after his death the Societies received the fact admitted and deplored, that it is almost blue haze. Yet the fires were there, hist 
sacraments from their own pastors. If Wes-,impossible to keep the children of the better down, seldom developing flame, but svetalle tem 
ley’s views and policy had been adhered to, class in the Societies after they have grown | burning among the roots and other ve saic 
the Societies would have been divided and|up. matter below the surface. In the day time, § me: 
scattered, and Methodism in England most| American Methodism is a much truer type lespecially when the air was clear and dry, con 
likely have died out. of early Methodism than that of England. It the light-blue smoke that rose from the mea. § “It 
When the English Methodists took that has more spirit and power, less formalism, less dows was scarcely perceptible, but at night, mel 
step, and made such a wide departure from ritualism, more zeal and earnestness, more) when the atmosphere was heavy with mois- exe 
the policy of Wesley, it was a great mistake sympathy with the masses, is more inde-|ture, the smoke was held down, and ithe § cei 
they did not take another step, the natural pendent and aggressive in character. It is came thick and spread over the neighbo dev 
sequence of the first, and at once take their; not claiming too much to say that the Ameri-|land, making even the gas jets indistinct, a call 
position as an independent Church. By still'can delegates in the Ecumenical Conference 'travel out of town troublesome. The Pent We 
calling their places of worship ‘chapels,’ and held the lead ; and properly so, for they repre-|sylvania Railroad men said that when a dens —} wh 
continuing to use the liturgy of the Establish- sented the larger body of Methodists. fog blew up from the sea it was impossiblet® § ath 
ed Church, they retained their subordinate} Comparing the two Methodisms on the|see a locomotive headlight a block away, § pro 
position, like outside hangers-on, to the Estab-| opposite shores of the Atlantic, we of the These men say that they experienced mom J st} 
lishment. Methodist Episcopal Church may derive some trouble from the fires in Bear Swamp, notfar V 
Methodism in England, like Methodism in| useful lessons. \from Princeton, where the marsh was on fite fof) 
the United States, is divided into sects, differ-| 1. We should never forget that Methodism eight or ten feet below the surface.—Scientifié J tin 


ing in governmental economy and somewhat ' started among the laboring classes of society, | American. 

in usages; but having substantial agreement,and bas always had its greatest triumphs! Turquoise of New Mexico—This rare gem 
. ° 7 r ‘ a cr : _ ye » . . 

on doctrinal points. The ‘Wesleyan Connec-.among that class. ‘To the poor the Gospel has long been obtained from Mt. Chalchuitl I 


tion’ claims to be the parent body, and the’ is preached’ should ever be its crowning glory.|in New Mexico, where the mines were extem® 9 this 
regular successors of John Wesley. Perhaps|Its greatest champions have come up from|sively worked by the Mexicans in ancient 9 tru 
they adhere more closely to his policy and bis the common walks of life—where the children |days. The rocks of this mountain are of@ 9 tio 
fondness for the Established Church ; but are|are now playing that will be the great men) white color and decomposed appearance, § No 
they more in harmony with the great Metho-|of the future. sembling kaolin, and giving evidence toai J dut 
distic movement? Have they more of the} 2. That ritualism, in all its forms of develop-| observer familiar with such phenomena, of nit 
spirit of Methodism? While in Ireland and|ment, is a process of petrifaction that casts a|extensive and profound alteration ; due, pm § oth 
England I was strongly impressed with the|death shadow upon the altars of a Church,|bably, to the escape through them of heated } and 
conviction that English Methodism had lost,|and repels the masses from her communion.” | gases or vapors, by the action of which the} but 
to a great extent, the energy and aggressive- em oe eee original crystalline structure of the rocks has D 
ness it had in the first half century of its his- 2 ge enen |been changed, and new chemical compounds § Th 
tory. It had been shorn of its strength in the Natural History, Science, &c. formed. for 
effort to become respectable, and keep tvom-| Accidents at the Paris Electrical Exhibition.| In this kaolin-like rock, the turquoise #§ star 
pany with the Established Church. In the|/—The correspondent of the London Times|found in thin veinlets, and little balls or comg the 
opening exercises of the Ecumenical Confer-|says: cretions, covered with a white crust. wit 
ence it seemed to me that Dr. Osborn, the} “ Yesterday a gentleman was leaning overa| The Shoe-black Plant.—This is the populat} spir 
President of the Wesleyan Conference—a very | balustrade to examine an extremely interest-|name of a species of Hibiscus (the Hibisew T 
good and excellent man—in the long liturgi-|ing machine of M. Christwfle, when his gold| Rosa sinensis) which is a native of the East} tere 
cal and ritualistic service, and the complai-|chain made a connection between two con-|Indies. It is said to be cultivated for the sake} the 
sant serenity with which it was performed.|ducting wires which happened to be exposed. |of its flowers, which contain a large propot§ of 
imagined he was the representative of John|His chain became red hot and set fire to his/tion of mucilaginous juice. When spread upo®g Wor 
Wesley receiving his sons from the four quar-| waistcoat. To-day I had some conversation shoes, they give the leather a glossy, varn and 
ters of the earth, who had come to be in-| with a gentleman who was nearly killed the'like appearance like ordjnary shoe-blacki ing 
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They are quickly re and are cleanly in 
yse. Four or five flowers, with the anthers 
and pollen removed, are required for each 
boot. ‘The women in China are said to use 
the juice in dying their hair and eyebrows. 
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We have received through the kindness o 
interested friends two copies of the Proceed- 
ings of a Conference on Education, held in 
New York City in the 12th mo. last. 

In the essays and discussions at the con- 
ference, two leading motives were used in 


teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth,” 
furnishing them with a heavenly wisdom and 
accompanying their ministry with a Divine, 
quickening and baptising power, which no 
adversary could resist. This same Divine 
power may accompany the labors of one who 
is skilled in outward learning; but it will 
only be when such an one has learned to 
count all his attainments as of no worth in 
the Lord’s service by themselves, has been 
weaned from any dependence on them or his 


in our age of his blessed truth to men; but 
that He took one that was not of high degree, 
or elegant speech, or learned after the way of 
this world.” 

To his brethren in the ministry be extends 
these cautions, which are as needful to be 
observed now as they were 200 years ago. 
“ Wherever it is observed that any one does 
minister more from gifts and parts than life 
and power, though they have an enlightened 
and doctrinal understanding, let them in time 


own natural abilities, and has given bimself|be advised and admonished for their preser- 


up entirely into the Lord’s hands, waiting to 
hear his commands, and endeavoring to de- 
liver his message as simply and humbly as a 
little child, or as the most illiterate of men. 
Most of the religious denominations of the 


pressing upon our Society greater attention! present day believe that there must be a Di- 
to intellectual culture, and a more general} vine call to enable any one rightly to enter 


training for professional pursuits. One of 
these was the increased influence on the world 
which it would give to us. The other, the 
improvement in the exercise of the ministry 





the ministry. Those who apprehend they 
have received such a call, endeavor to pre- 
pare for the effective exercise of the gift by 

zular course of training and instruction. 


a re 

which might be expected from such culture.| We Tellove it is practically almost impossible 
That such improvement would result from for one who is thus taught, to rely fully on 

literary culture seemed to be the prevailing) the Lord’s power and help for the ability to 


feeling of the conference, and the sentiment, minister to others. 


His sermons will not be 


was advocated by several of those who spoke.| the immediate unfoldings of the Spirit to his 


One active member went so far as to propose mind at the time, but will be in large measure|our testimony and ministry in the name of 
that those who are called to the ministry should the fruit of memory and of bis other intel- 


receive a regular theological training. 
speaking of the different subdivisions of the 
science—revealed theology, natural theology, 


After lectual powers, which, through cultivation, 


; willl enable him to deliver discourses replete 


with moral and religious sentiments, and or- 


historical theology, exegetical theology, sys-' namented with Scripture quotations, when- 


tematic theology and practical theology—he ever occasion presents. 


If he is a good man, 





| you. 


vation ; because insensibly such will come to 
depend upon self-sufficiency, to forsake Christ 
the living fountain, and to hew out to them- 
selves cisterns that will hold no living waters, 
and by degrees draw others from waiting 
upon the gift of God in themselves, and to 
feel it in others, in order to their strength and 
refreshment, to wait upon them, and to turn 
from God to man again, and so to make ship- 
wreck of the faith once delivered to the 
saints.” 

“Tf we are not to speak our own words, or 
take thought what we should say to men in 
our defence when exposed for our testimony, 
surely we ought to speak none of our own 
words, or take thought what we shall say in 


the Lord to the souls of the people ; for then 
of all times, and of all other occasions, should 


jit be fulfilled in us, ‘for it is not ye that speak, 


but the Spirit of my Father that speaketn in 


,” 


As we have reflected on this subject, we 


said, the time has come “to take efficient he will no doubt desire that a blessing may|have become increasingly confirmed in the 
measures for enabling our ministers to be- rest on his labors; but they are really the) belief, that there is a snare in anything which 
come familiar with these important matters.” result of his own efforts, andare notthe Divine|tends to draw the attention of ministers of 
“It is useless to talk of educating all our; message through him. The tendency of the|the Gospel from a pure dependence on the 
members to fit them for the most efficient system is to found the faith of the hearers in| Divine power, which alone can teach them 
exercise of the gift of the ministry if it is re- the wisdom of man and not in the power of; when to speak, and what to say; and whose 
teived by them; and we should therefore God—a danger against which the apostle|holy influence must operate on the hearts of 
devise some method by which those who are| Paul warned those to whom he wrote. the hearers to confer upon them any spiritual 
talled to this service can be properly instructed.| William Penn says of the early ministers of|benefit. And we believe also, that persons 
We might, for example, provide means by our Society that they spoke “as Christ their| will be strengthened in their self-sufficiency, 
which they could spend some time in taking, Redeemer prepared and moved them by his|and their dependence on the Lord alone in 
atheological course at Haverford, or we could own blessed Spirit, for which they waited in|the exercise of ministry, will be weakened 
provide them with means for efficient study) their services and meetings, and spoke as that|by the practice of studying and meditating, 
at home.” gave them utterance, and which was as those|as a preparation for that service. The best 

We noticed one speaker, Benjamin Tatham,| having authority.” “They spoke not their|preparation is the communion with God, and 
of New York City, who bore an open and dis-; own studied matter, but as they were opened jthe training of the spiritual ear to hear what 
tinct testimony against this seeking to make} and moved of [God’s] Spirit.” “They reached | He says to the attentive soul. 

rect through the flesh, those who have|to the inward state and condition of people,} The tendency of the views advocated in 
en in the Spirit. which is an evidence of the virtue of their|this Educational Conference is to gradually 





It is almost humiliating to be compelled at’ principle, and of their ministering from it, and 
this day to reaffirm to our own members those! not their own imaginations, glosses or com- 
truths which have heretofore been unques-| ments upon Scripture.” 


tioned among us from the rise of the Society. 
No one is disposed to deny that for the varied 


duties of civil and religious society which a} 


Minister has to exercise in common with 
others, he will require the same education 
and preparation which is needful for others ; 


Wm. Penn also speaks of the remarkable 
degree in which the Divine power “ fitted 
even some of the meanest of this people for 


itheir work and service, furnishing some of 
ithem with an extraordinary understanding 


in Divine things, and an admirable fluency 


butin the exercise of his peculiar gift, his de- 
ee must be placed on the Lord alone. 
he intellectual training which he requires 


and taking way of expression.” 
{| From that day to this, our history shows 
that many of those in our Society who have 
for this, is that enlargement of the under-| been instrumental in turning others to righte- 
standing which is the result of submission to| ousness, and have been able ministers of the 
the Divine will, and of frequent communion} Gospel, have been persons of little education, 
with Him, who is truly the source of alljand sometimes of little natural ability. The 
spiritual wisdom. same writer says of George Fox himself, that 
here are few things which are more in-|“ it showed beyond all contradiction that God 
teresting and instructive to contemplate, than} sent him, that no arts or parts had any share 
© manner in which it has pleased the Head|in the matter or manner of bis ministry.” 
of the Church often to make of men and|And he adds, “Many times bath my soul 
women unlearned in outward knowledge, able| bowed in an humble thankfulness to the Lord, 
and effective ministers of his gospel, preach-|that He did not choose any of the wise and 
ing it “ not in the words which man’s wisdom | learned of this world to be the first messenger 





ease ead 


obliterate the distinctive features’ of Quaker 
ministry, and to bring it to the same level as 
that of other professors of Christianity. These 
sentiments are the more insinuating in their 
character, and less likely to create uneasiness 
or opposition, because we all are united in 
recommending the reading of the Scriptures 
and other religious works, and meditating 
on serious themes, as spiritual helps on our 
heavenly journey. The minister needs for his 
own comfort and instruction the same means 
as other Christians. But if he comes to de- 
pend on his knowledge of Scripture or on the 
results of his meditations, to supply him with 
materials for his communications, he will de- 
part from the true ground of Gospel ministry. 

How excellently is this subject treated by 
that devoted servant of the Lord, John Bar- 
clay! In a letter dated in the 12th mo. of 
1818, he says—*“ Does the best qualification, 
even that which the ministers have fresh 
from the Fountain of all-sufficient wisdom and 
strength, even the aid and influence of the 
Holy Spirit, want any human help to bear ‘it 
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out, or to assist the true ministers in the dis- 
charge of their gifts? Ifhuman acquirements 
be of use, and helpful to those that have best 
help, or advantageous to the cause they es- 
pouse, then the want of-it is a deficiency ; 
that is, the instrument is not of that service 
that he might be, if he had learning. And 
therefore the apostles, if they had had a good 
education would have been more extensively 
useful, especially among the rulers and great 


eople. Why did not the apostle Paul, who r ; 
ad much learning and “ man’s wisdom,” use that the assessed valuation of real estate in Pennsyl- 
it in his preaching among the learned Corin-| 359 0% is. $1,656,501,736, and of personal estate 97,- 
thians ? and why did he determine to lay it] Jt cost M’Kean county, Pennsylvania, $6455 for the 
all aside, and to know nothing among them, | destruction of foxes last year. 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified? Why} Gov. Baldwin, of Michigan, says, in a letter dated 
did Paul in speaking of the things of God, ea mie _ that oon To cya rete a be aes _ 
> é ° " a ’ res erers are plac , In a post ion to mainta em- 
speak them ‘not bi the words which MAN'S selves, Full information is being gathered for presen- 
wisdom teacheth, out which the Holy Ghost tation to the Legislature at the coming special session. 
teacheth’—if his learning was beneficial to} A vein of pure cannel coal, five feet thick, has been 
him asa preacher? Was not his learning one discovered in Marion county, Iowa, thirty miles from 
of those things which before was ‘gain’ | Des Moines. A vein of common bituminous coal, six 
> =* 


to: 

: ee rar as . | feet thick, lies sixty feet beneath the cannel. 
him, a profitable and advantageous thing, | There were 453 deaths in Philadelphia during the 
and which now he ‘ counted loss for Christ ? | week ending Second month 18th—68 being from con- 
Why did our God choose foolish, weak, base,' sumption of the lungs, 30 from convulsions, 16 from 
despised things, as his instruments; if wise, croup, 15 from diphtheria, 21 from typhoid fever, 43 
mighty, honorable ones would have been from inflammation of the lungs and 17 from small-pox. 


: : During the previous week there were 443 deaths. 
more extensiv ely useful, as long as they were, Markets, &c.—U.S. 3}’s, 1014 a 102} ; 44’, registered, 
humble? Why did Paul come among those 


7 . . ’ , 113}; coupon 114}; 4’s, 1184; currency 6’s, 130. 
of Corinth ‘not with excellency of speech or; Cotton.—There was very little movement, but prices 
of wisdom ?’”’ remain about the same as last quoted. Sales of mid- 


If we look back to some of those ministers @!ings are reported at 11} a 12 cts. per Ib. for uplands 


of the Gospel whom we have | y nf ee ee 
© Gospel whom we have Known, MeN petroleam.—Standard white, 74 cts. for export, and 
and women of very little literary culture 


J but 8 ets, per gallon for home use. 

eminently furnished by their Divine Master, Flour moves slowly at former rates. Sales of 1700 

with spiritual wisdom, we cannot believe that barrels, including Minnesota extras, at $6.25 a $6.75 for 

any amount of human training, any familiarity Clea, and at > 6.75 a $7.12} for straight; Penna. extra 

eet thD lesetinn of the bubmale would hawe family at 6.125 a *6.25; western do. at $6.75 a $7.25, 
earning OF the schools, would Dave and patents at 7.50 a $8. Rye flour is dull at $4.50 

added at all to the convicting force of their a $4.75 per bbl. 

powerful ministry, to their ability to reach! Grain.—Wheat is in limited request and a fraction 

the hearts and the understandings of their lower. Sales of 400 bushels, including mixed at $1.31 

hearers with the Divine messages given them a $1.32, and red at $1.31 a 31.32. Rye is quiet at 83a 


catiniiiatanhe- ae made. the 1s Aiiehaet 85 cts. Corn is in fair demand and firmer. 
cate, or made them more eMicient g000 bushels, including yellow, at 66 a 67 cts.; mixed 


instruments in turning the people to that at 654 ets.; steamer at 63} a 68 ets., according to loca- 
Light of Christ in their own hearts by which tion; No. 3 at 63 a 64} cts., according to location, and 
their salvation must be effected—that Grace aonees “Ss a ae. Se 4 ee 48 
a ete a henna: are dull. Sales of 9500 bushels including white, a 
of God which bringeth salvation. a 47} cts., and rejected and mixed at 45} a 46 cts. 
ogee Hay and Straw Market, for week ending 2nd mo. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 18th, 1882.— Loads of hay, 314; loads of straw, 91. 
Unrvep States.—A bill is pending in Congress in-| Average price during the week—Prime timothy, $1.20 
tended to prevent polygamists from holding offices of, to $1.30 per 100 pounds; mixed, $1.10 to $1.20 per 
trust or profit under the Government. 100 pounds; Straw, 85 to 95 cts. per 100 pounds. 
Measures are in progress, looking toward the admis-| Beef cattle were in fair demand last week and prices 
sion of Washington Territory and of Southern Dacotah, | were steady ; 3000 head arrived and sold at the different 
as States, |yards at 4} a 7 cts. per pound, the latter rate for extra. 
In the House the Apportionment bill was passed| Sheep were in demand and prices were a fraction 
finally, the number of Representatives being fixed at| higher: 10,000 head arrived and sold at the different 
325. yards at 43 a 6§ cts., and lambs at 5 a 7} cts. per Ib., as 
The ship Glenmary arrived at New York on the 14th| to condition. 
inst., from Calcutta, with eleven seamen and two pas-| Hogs were firmly held ; 3600 head arrived and sold 
sengers of the steamer Bahama, Captain Ashwood, from | at the different yards at 8} a 10} cts. per lb., the latter 
Porto Rico for New York. They were picked up in a| rate for extra. 
boat on the 11th inst., in latitude 31.51, longitude 73.10.| Foretan.—London, 2nd mo. 16i1h.—An explosion 
The Bahama was disabled in a hurricane on the 10th,| occurred in a colliery at Trimdon Grange, Durhan, to- 
which threw her on her beam ends, and carried away| day, by which 130 persons were entombed in the mine. 
twoof the larger life boats. In the afternoon it was| Thirty of the imprisoned workmen have been rescued. 
decided to abandon the vessel, and the two remaining| The foul gas resulting from the explosion caused the 
boats were lowered. The captain's boat, containing) death of four persons in another colliery two miles dis- 
seventeen persons, was swamped soon after leaving the) tant. 
ship, and two or three persons were seen to swim back| Gladstone has written to Bradlangh that he is not at 
to the vessel, but it was not known whether they got on| present prepared with any fresh proposal relative to 
board, Three of the crew preferred to remain on the| the latter’s admission to the House of Commons, 
sieamer, the two bouts being heavily loaded. The newspapers in Berlin express indignation at the 
There was a terrible explosion on the morning of the! speech of Gen. Skobeleff to the Servian students, in 
17th inst., at Professor Juckson’s fire-works factory in| which he said that Russia had been held in check by 
Chester, Pa., by which seventeen persons were killed|German influence, and that the sword was the only 
and fifty-seven injured, some fatally. The old Porter| means the Russians had of ridding themselves of the 
mansion, in which the work of the factory was done,|incubus, The Germania says it hopes the Government 
from some unexplained cause took fire, and it was while| will seriously ask Russia whether she grants her gen- 
the firemen were on the ground, and when the building] erals leave of absence to preach a crusade in France 
was surrounded with people, that the explosion took|against Germany. The National Zeitung advises Aus- 


the 17th inst., and was not brought under control until 
after it had burned with almost uncontrollable fury 
for over four hours. In that short time the larger part 
of the business portion of the city was destroyed. The 
loss is anal at *2,250,000. The fire could be seen 
at Boston, 33 miles distant. The most dreadful feature 
of the calamity is the loss of life, and the awful uncer- 
tainty caused many anxions hearts. It is feared that 
the bodies of a score or more prominent business men 
are buried in the ruins. Two thousand people are out 
. employment, and several families are homeless. 


The report of the Secretary of Internal Affiirs shows 








place. An inquest was begun in the afternoon, and at|tria to bring the struggle with the Herzegovinian in- 
meetings of citizens a considerable sum of money was] surgents to a close. 
In an interview with a representative of the Voltaire, 


contributed for the benefit of the sufferers, 


Sales of 


A fire occurred in Haverhill, Mass., on the night of |General Skobeleff, who is at present in Paris, 


to disclaim one jot or tittle of the anti-German 
ments to which he gave utterance in his famous speech, 
“ My position,” said the general, “is an’ independent 
one. So long as I am summoned in the time of war 
care nothing for the rest. Yes, I did say that Germ; 

is the common enemy, and I repeat it. I believe that 
safety lies in the union of the Slavs with France. The 
European balance of power must be re-established, or 
there will soon be only one power—Germany.” 
general also told the interviewer that he had come to 
Paris entirely of his own accord, and that, far from 
being in disgrace, the emperor had just had a new 
named after him as a signal mark of favor. The Times, 
commenting on General Skobeleff’s recent speech, says: 
The Russian Government, by its laxneas in disei 
becomes morally responsible for the state of things dia. 
tinctly endangering the peace of Europe. General 
Skobeleff’s position cannot fail to breed alarm and 
suspicion in the financial and political world. E 

has the right to ask that the Czar’s authority shall 
used to prevent a recurrence of firebrand speeches from 
Russian generals. 

A Vienna despatch to the Times says the insurreetion 
has practically come to a stand still. The insurgents 
have not seriously taken the initiative since their abor. 
tive attempt at Foca, at the beginning of the 
The only recent encounters have been brought soa 
flying columns of troops, whose principal difficulty 
to find the insurgents. On the other hand, the inagr 
gents are redonbling their pressure to compel the in 
habitants, who have hitherto held aloof, to join them, 

Gen. Ignatieff, Minister of the Interior, has inforn 
a Jewish Rabbi that the Government would 
encourage nor oppose the emigration of the Jews, ~ ’ 

Advices from St. Petersburg state that the Metros 
politan of Moscow, Archbishop Macaire, who isan ine 
fluential personage in the Russian political world, 
addressed a letter to the Czar, urging him to quit] 
seclusion, which, he says, suggests poltroonery and 
injurious to the, national traditions. The Emperors 
seclusion, he continues, will lead to disanion between 
the Emperor and the people, who will finally accustom 
themselves to dispense with their sovereign. The 
was irritated by the letter, and sent for Privy Co 
cillor Pobedonoszeff, Procurator-General of the “ 
Synod,” of whom he inquired whether he (the em 
could dismiss the Metropolitan. M. Pobedonoszeff te 
plied: “ Yes, with the sanction of the Holy Synod.” ., 

The Egyptian Ministers have decided in pri 
upon the total ‘abolition of slavery. In view 
execution of this decision, Kader Pasha has beet 
pointed Governor of the Soudan, and a special 
ment for the province will be created at Cairo. De 
tailed instructions relative to the slave trade and slavery 
are now being prepared. i 

Advices from Yemen, received at Constantindg 
state that the insurrection is spreading among the 
erto peaceful tribes, but that the Sherif of Mecea ig 
calling upon the Yemen tribes to support the Sultan, 

It is reported in Japan that the Government is abomt 
to re-establish Shintoism as the religion of the 
and to combat, by all possible means, Buddhism aad 
the progress made by Christianity. 3 

The population of British Columbia, scoording wil 
last census, is 49,459, of whom 4320 are Chin 
25,900 Indians. The Canadian Minister of Agri 
stated in the Dominion Parliament that during 

ear “2154 people had gone from Ontario into Mair 
toba and is Novthiwent, 3758 from the United State 
and 4334 from other countries.” 

An eight-foot seam of bituminous coal has been dit 
covered at a depth of eighteen feet, in sinking a 
near Victoria, British Columbia. 

The horse disease, known as pinkeye, continues if 
the Ottawa district of Canada, and many cases 
proved fatal. 





MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting, Germantown, om 
Fifth-day, Second month 16th, 1882, Josnua C. SMITH, 
of Harford county, Maryland, to Epira, daughter 
Samuel Mason. ; 






Diep, on the first of Eighth month, 1881, Maris a. 
Exprin¢F, in the 28th year of his age, a member @ 
Goshen Monthly and Particular Meeting, Pa. During 
a long suffering illness he endeavored to live in d 
preparation for the solemn change which awaited hi 
and gave to his relatives and friends the consoling be 
lief, that what was their loss, was to him eternal 2 
, at his residence in this city, Second mo. 9& 
1882, SamurL ScaTTERGOoD, in the 69th year of bm 
age, a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends @ 
Philadelphia. - 
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